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Your Meeting with PRC Foreign Minister Chiao 



This will be your first meeting wi^h Chiao since the 
President's Peking visit last -year. The session could be 
a difficult one: each side believes the other has said 
and done things over the past ten months which are un- 
helpful to the relationship; there are uncertainties 
about the future national leadership in both countries; 
we are still unable to engage in detailed discussions 
about the timing and modalities of normalization. This 
environment requires that we approach the meeting with 
special care. 

This memorandum describes the setting in which your 
meeting will take place, including our differing per- 
spectives arising from events since last December; sets 
out objectives for the meeting; and ends with suggested 
talking points (Tab 1) . 

By the time of your meeting, two new elements may 
have intruded, requiring some change in your handling of 
the conversation. .Chiao is scheduled to give his Gen- 
eral Debate statement October 5, and the presidential 
candidates v/ill debate foreign policy on October 6. 
We will send you an additional memo before the dinner 
reflecting these events and any other late developments. 
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SETTING '■ TfA . 

■■■ mm — ■ i n « 

PRC Domestic Scene : Chiao will be entering the 
session against a background of a traumatic year internally: 
the death of Chou En-lai; the fall of Teng Hsiao-ping and 
the controversial naming of Hua Kuo-feng; the Tien An Men 
riots; the earthquake; the death of Mao; and the continuing 
tensions among the leadership, with possible implications 
for the position of Chiao himself • 

With no institutionalized means for succession to 
Mao, the uneasy balance among the various contending 
factions of the Politburo is held together primarily by 
the absence of any faction with overwhelming power. An 
even more open power struggle than that which toppled 
Teng could develop, but a period of at least surface unity 
seems more likely for the near future, with Hua Kuo-feng 
• continuing to play a front-stage role. Whatever the 

form, most decisions v/ill be made by a leadership collec- 
tive. We doubt that such a group will undertake any 
significant policy changes, either in the foreign or 
domestic areas, (See Tab 2 for an analysis.) 

Nevertheless, Chiao will come to this meeting with 
a new concern: he will not be reporting on the meeting, 
as in the past, to Mao/Chou, but. rather to a factionalised 
• leadership, some of whom may place less importance on the 
PRC relationship with the United States or may seek op- 
portunities to exploit that issue for domestic infighting 
purposes. Chiao will probably be 'under instructions to 
take at least as unyielding a line on normalization as 
Huang Chen pointedly volunteered during your August 18 
meeting (Tab 3, page 8). • 

The Chinese Perspective : The continuity of Chinese 

policy toward both the United States and the Soviet Union 

has been confirmed by various leadership statements since 
the death of Mao. 

Nevertheless, public discussion in the US and other 
signs have stimulated Peking impatience, if not anxiety, 
about the relationship with Washington. Despite the 
President's reaffirmation of our normalization policy in 
his farewell Peking toast and our reiteration of this policy 
at various levels since then, the Chinese have interpreted 
some developments as negative signals, perhaps beginning 
with the delay in the Gates appointment. (Huang Chen was 
pointedly not returned to Washington until Gates 1 appoint- 
ment was. announced. ) 
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Your Chine so Audience 

Although your interlocutor will again be Chiao, your. 
Chinese audience will not be Mao and Chou but rather a 
somewhat amorphous leadership group with no one .having 
the authority of Mao/Chou to impose on others an inter- 
pretation of .your remarks best designed to fit their 
broad-guaged view of the relationship. While it is un- 
likely that the new leadership group will significantly 
alter basic PRC policy towards the US and the Soviets, 
there are new and unpredictable forces now at work. 
There is clandestine reporting which suggests that some 
of the leaders wonder if the PRC should not have a more 
■• balanced relationship with the US and USSR, and that 
these persons or others will look on what we do about 
normalization after the elections as a test of the im- 
portance the US places on relations with the PRC. 
Moreover, regardless of their policy views, there may 
be some who will wish to exploit the issue of US/PRC 
relations for power struggle reasons. All of this 
suggests that you will have to handle with particular 
care the various points which you will want to raise. 

' International Matters 

In discussing international matters, particularly 
those related to our resistance to Soviet expansionism, 
you should avoid giving the Chinese the impression that 
you are responding defensively to Chinese criticism of 
our policies. 

It would be healthy to point out that the Chinese 
. talk a good game but don't seem to be doing very much 
concretely to counter Moscow. And while they enjoy 
needling us, it is the US that is carrying the ball- 
greater defense budget, arms sales to friendly countries, 
active diplomacy in the Middle East and Africa. We 
suggest you attempt to draw Chiao out on Chinese policies 
and actions in more specific terms than they are ac- 
customed to using. -We also suggest that we not overdo 
the Administration's problems with Congress, What in- 
terests the Chinese is the policies that we carry out, 
and comments about problems with Congress can tend to 
reinforce rather than allay Chinese concerns. In fact, 
you may wish to point out that an elected President and 
a new Congress should ease the Congressional, problems 
somewhat, 
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/'• .• Clearly/ developments in the United States on the' 
Taiwan question have been the most troubling to Peking. 
Goldwater's March 5 Seriate speech supported the ROC as 
the "sole legal representative", of China; more importantly, 
he has publicly staged that you have assured him that we 
will not break diplomatic relations with the ROC. Various 
articles and commentaries, including the liberal press 
such as the . Times and the Post , have warned against US 
abandonment' of Taiwan, called for assurances from Peking 
regarding non-use of force against Taiwan, or questioned 
the benefits the United States would derive from early 
' normalization. The President's July 12 statement on the 
Canadian Olympics controversy may have reinforced Chinese 
suspicion that the USG stimulated or was at least ex- 
ploiting the public discussion. At about the same time, 
the Chinese learned of former Foreign Minister Miyazawa's 
statement to Senator Mansfield: that the United States 
should move slowly on Taiwan; according to one clandestine 
report, the Chinese thought this might be a sign of 
US/Japan "collusion" regarding the Taiwan issue. 
* • 

Then came Senator Scott's* visit to Peking, and his 
persistence in pursuing the Taiwan question in the meet- 
ings with Chiao and Chang. Given his role as Senate 
Minority Leader, and the fa^t that he had a Presidential 
letter which made it sound as if he was given a mission 
by the President, the Chinese would have at least wondered 
if he was probing on behalf of the United States Government. 

Although your Seattle speech of July 22 reaffirmed 
our commitment to normalization, your reminder in Portland 
the same day that we -still have a defense treaty with 
Taiwan was undoubtedly noted in Peking. Leslie Gelb's 
August 3 piece on the Administration's arms sales to 
Taiwan added another piece to the jigsaw which the 
Chinese were mentally assembling. 

More recently, the PRC undoubtedly interpreted the 
Republican platform statement on China as retrogression 
from the Shanghai Communique (which it did not mention) . 
Although you in effect disavowed the statement during 
your August 18 meeting with Huang Chen, the Chinese at a 
minimum have interpreted it as* evidence of pressures in 
• the United States which could make it difficult for the 
United States to agree to terms for normalization which 
would also be acceptable to Peking. 
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Nor have thef. Chinese been' able to takeJ*£=- 

STKu K ^C S P?»J"«io. -His published comjnents~o"n~China 

S?ii?Xn- .£ ? Ifi 11 . 5? rtainly have raised Chinese appre- 
hensions about the China policy he would adopt. While 
saying normalization should be an ultimate aoal, he has ' 
?£ »5? M OUld "P* move "pidly, and has talked about making 
not lr e -?K h ?e° r the inte 3*ity ™d independence and 
h?! *?^° r ? With the people of Taiwan - " Taken literally, 
his statements suggest a two-China policy. Furthermore, 

Guff Mt - 3 ^ ?• " S armS Sales to Africa a "d the Perlian 
ehfni™ «rJ" ?"? lon *>. reduoe thG defense budget and (the 
SSS!%° £fx S ial position notwithstanding) to withdraw 
troops from Koraa— those are disturbing to the Chinese. 

«.t,,.i lu s ^° ) f t ' even if the PRC accepts our statements 
r» a nrv° re " »?. cha "3e *■* the Administration's policy 
• regarding normalization, they see what they interpret as 

SSfS^J! 9 fi gn ? ° f a trend in *»rican Public opinion that 

si-iS; srcSirs^as^ that po?icy m °~ ^-^ 

Cates^er^d jne^sl posSl^^^ ^sues 
order°f ^ni" n" 06 ™ and that Taiwan is mLor This 

SS*^^^^ SMS '• 

view ol^hfuni?^ T inter n a tional role, tho Chinese 
thev 1h!„" i^ ed f tatGG "ay ^ less pessimistic, though 
they continue to make cracks about our lack of realism 
toward Moscow. The Chinese still allege that there is a 

Un2on h " tyP Burth a i ity ir V the NeS ^ towarls'the Soviet" * ' 
union. But they seem to perceive a trend in tho United 

?™?5 a f? West ? rn Eur °Pe towards taking a tougher stance 

towards the Soviets. They have noted approvingly the 

increase in our defense budget for .1977. They still 

Shero? U b U ?S£i* n9 °i a ( ^noring their own failures 

St'rf!,^' 8 " 0t ?° ing so far as to endorse your 

v?£!V i 5, orts in south ern Africa, they have publicly 

labeled them as an effort to curb Soviet influence Thev ' ' 

sales^o^an 1 " 11 ^" 970 " 1510 COTmGnts °" our mUiiary 1 ' 
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In short, while they obviously want us to make a * 
fundamental change?' in our Soviet policy, it may be they 
have somewhat lessened concern that, within the policy 
framework we have established, we do not have the will 
and capability to resist Soviet expansionism. At the 
same time, they have incentives to keep pressing us on . 
this score, and must have continuing doubts about the 
Congressional attitude and role, whatever- the Executive 
branch's intentions. In any event, the Chinese still 
emphasize iihe common interests we have in resisting the 
Soviets; for example, Hua told Schlesingcr that there 
should be a "pooling of our efforts together against the 
polar bear." This is much more pointed than anything we 
have heard recently from the- Chinese (though it was not 
said to us officially or directly) . . There has been no 
diminution of PRC criticism of the USSR, including during 
the period since Mao's death. Indeed, they curtly re- 
jected the Soviet note of condolence on Mao. (Of course, 
the stridency of anti-Soviet statements is subject to 
change over the coming months.) 
*■ 

The US. Perspectiv e 

■ * ■ iii * 

If the Chinese are perturbed by developments in the 
United States regarding normalization, we have our own 
valid grievances. Their invitation to former President 
Nixon so soon after President Ford's visit was (while 
apparently very much a personal Mao project) a dismaying 
indication of the degree to which the Chinese misjudge . 
American public attitudes. The invitation in the spring 
to Schlesinger — which he held off accepting — was another 
indication of Chinese willingness to ignore Administration 
sensitivities during an election year. So was the special 
treatment given to Schlesinger during the visit, including 
the pointed contrast with the treatment of our Liaison 
Office. (Note: The Chinese kept reminding Schlesinger of 
their 1974 invitation to him and may wonder why he never 
received it.) However, as far as we. know, the Chinese, 
on the whole, did act circumspectly in their talks with 
him, staying away from bilateral matters, talking with 
h'im as a competent but unofficial strategy expert, avoid- 
ing direct criticism of the Administration (reports on 
his meetings with Chiao, Hua and Yen Chien-ying are at Tab 4). 
The PRC-controlled Hong Kong paper's August 7 article, headed 
"Kissinger's trouble" and calling you a "celebrated defeatist," 
was another gratuitous affront, part of a pattern of public 
and semi-public comment. ; 
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Vxcg Premicf^Chang Chun-chiao's intemperate statement 
to Senator Scott about the military liberation of Taiwan 
may have been' prompted- in part by Scott's persistence in 
discussing the subject and in part by a felt need to take 
a firm line to counter what the Chinese perceived as an ' 
unfortunate trend of thinking in the United States. 
However, his statement, together with an obvious intention 
to disseminate that line more generally {PRCLO's discus- 
sion with tjie journalists ttnd Vice Foreign Minister V7ang's 
echoing statements to the Congressional Staff Delegation), 
again illustrate a PRC unwillingness to cooperate with us 
in handling the Taiwan issue in a way that will facilitate 
further movement on normalization. 

Similar lack of concern about their actions' fallout 
on normalization has been manifested on two more minor 
matters: their refusal to let social scientists be' in- 
cluded in scientific delegations sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Scholarly Communication; their oressures 
against American companies who have joined the US/ROC 
Economic Council. In both cases, PRC actions risk 
alienating persons in segments- of US society whose support 
for our China policy is important. . L 

•. On international matters generally, the PRC has 
continued— not unexpectedly— to criticize some of our actions 
and motives along standard lines (while as in the past 
•directing the brunt of their attack at the Soviets). 
More specifically, we have reason to be unhappy with 
Chinese support for the inscription of the Puerto Rico 
item in the Committee of 24, in contrast to their restraint 
last year. Although we have no evidence, the PRC may have 
played a role m the North Korean decision to withdraw its 
resolution from the UNGA agenda, but we have seen no sign 
that the PRC has been willing to weigh in with Pyongyang 
in favor of our proposals to resume North-South talks or 
convene a four-party conference. On the other hand, the 
PRC s rapid response to Egypt's requests for assistance 
following the break with the Soviets was useful, and the 
agreement with India to exchange ambassadors, while unlikely 
to lead soon to any -significant further change in the re- 
lationship, has the long range potential for helping to 
loosen India's ties to the USSJ*. 
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■ You should also put: particular stress on Africa. 
You could mention our annoyance about the position that 
the PRC took on the Puerto Rico question and express the . 
hope that the North Korean decision to withdraw its UNGA,. 
resolution will pave the way for some practical- steps 
^hat would reduce tensions in Korea. 

Taiwan* and Normalization . Chiao may well come to 
this meeting prepared to take a hard line, although it 
is less evident now than it was last summer- He is very 
likely to reiterate that we "owe a debt." It is possible 
that he will refer in some way to the need to "liberate 
Taiwan by military means," and invoke the image, used by 
Chang with Senator Scott, of Taiwan as a "noose" around 
our neck. 

Without being defensive, you should stress the 
firmness and depth of the US commitment to normalization 
and to the continuation of the policy laid down by you 
and former President Nixon, as expressed in the Shanghai 
Communique and in subsequent discussions with Chinese 
leaders, including President Ford's visit. At the same 
time, we believe it would be useful to mention to Chiao 
the problems created here by the hard line taken with 
Scott and the Congressional staff delegation, and in 
PRCLO's conversation with some American journalists. 
Your" tone should be one that reflects concern, not 
pique, about the impact on our long-term mutual interests. 
While acknowledging that some developments in the US might 
justify some Chinese anxiety and skepticism,, you could 
point out that concern about Taiwan ' s future is deeply 
held in the US across the political spectrum. Whatever 
the phrasing of your remarks, the point you should try 
to get across is that this is a fact of present life, 
with deep historical roots, and that it could create 
obstacles to normalization unless it is handled with 
• sensitivity by both sides. You may want to be more 
. specific than you were in your August 18 comment to 

Huang Chen regarding the Republican platform, perhaps by 
saying inter alia that the President has asked you to 
reiterate that our course is that which he discussed in 
Peking in December. 
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Schlesinger . In deciding how you wish to comment 
about the invitation to Schlesinger and the "red carpet" 
treatment he received in China, one point you should keep 
in mind is that Chiao may respond that Mao himself v/as 
responsible for the invitation to Schlesinger. * (The 
Chinese made this point to Schlesinger during his visit.) 
The Chinese leaders on the, whole handled their discussions 
with Schlesinger (as opposed to the protocol aspects) 
. circumspectly, without attempting directly to exploit the 
reported differences between his views and those of the 
Administration. Also, we think you should avoid giving 
the Chinese the satisfaction .of seeing that they have 
succeeded in nettling you personally. In any event, we 
suggest that you mention the matter in private talks with 
Chiao rather than in front of the whole group. 

, Other Po ints in the Bilateral Relationship . You 
could refer to the President's statement in" Peking and 
indicate that we are in the process of implementing the 
further reduction of US military personnel in Taiwan. 
. (You will recall that issuance of the NSDM ordering the 
drawdown was delayed several months. DOD is moving ahead 
as rapidly as possible, but because of the time needed to 
install the Ginseng remoting facility we cannot guarantee 
against slippage of one or two months.) 

"Depending on the state of play, you could briefly 
mention our decision to approve the sale of the CDC ' 
computer . 

You could also note that, while the details are not 
yet firm, you understand that there is an agreement in 
principle that the Congressional delegation led by 
Senator Curtis will visit the PRC in November, and comment 
tnat such visits, if handled correctly, could be useful in 
maintaining Congressional support for our China policy. 

, Wg recommend that you not raise the recent problems 
which have arisen in the exchange program and the 
difficulty the PRC is creating for some companies that 
have noined the US-ROC Economic Council. 
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